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Notes. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
JULY 18TH, 1811—DECEMBER 24TH, 1863. 
(See ante, pp. 21, 61.) 


THE references to Thackeray’s broken nose 
at the end of my previous article may be 
supplemented by another account of the 
incident. On the front of No. 28, Clerken- 
well Road—part of the terrace once known 
as Wilderness Row—is carved in stone the 
inscription ‘“‘Thackeray lived here: 1822-24.” 
The house, which is still Charterhouse 
property, was then inhabited by Mr. 
Penny, a master at the Charterhouse. 
The whole history of Thackeray’s life in 
this house is given in an article in The 
Greyfriar for April, 1892, by the Rev. 
G. S. Davies, illustrated by several old 
Carthusians. Dean Liddell, Mr. Roupell 
(a monitor in Penny’s house during Thack- 
eray’s residence), and many other old 





Carthusians of Thackeray’s time were con- 
sulted. 


It was at Penny’s house that occurred 
the famous fight with Venables in which, 
according to general belief, poor Thackeray’s 
nose was broken. Thackeray at _ the 
Founders’ Day dinner in 1862 or there- 
abouts humorously and vigorously described 
the ‘‘serunch”’ which ended the contest. 
Mr. Roupell well remembered the fight, and 
when asked for his reminiscences he wrote :— 

“Tt was a wet half-holiday, when a boy named 
Gossip asked leave for Thackeray and Venables to 
tight. We wanted some amusement, sol let them 
tight it out in Penny’s long rvom, with the im- 
portant result to Thackeray’s nasal organ.”’ 

Thackeray’s nose bled so profusely as to 
stop the fight, but he and Venables remained 
friends for life. Thackeray was Roupell’s fag. 

Lovers of ‘N. & Q.’ feel a personal 
interest in Thackeray, for he was one of the 
first great writers to make reference to it 
in his pages. HuippociipEs calls attention 
to this on the 4th of April, 1903 :— 

‘* Thackeray says in a note to ‘ The Virginians ’ 

(published 1858-9), at the bottom of a page in 
chap. Ixxviii.: ‘In the Warrington MS. there is 
not a word to say what the ‘‘ old place”’ was. 
Perhaps some obliging reader of Notes and Queries 
will be able to inform me who Mrs. Goodison 
was.—Ed.’ ” 
A visit paid by Mr. JoHn T. Pace to Mrs. 
Thackeray’s grave in the cemetery at Leigh 
is described by him in ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
23rd of February, 1895 :— 

‘““The grave is only a few paces from the 
entrance gates, on the left-hand side of the centre 
road, and consists of two portions of ground 
labelled E 34 and E 35. A memorial cross marks 
the spot, and stands on two receding blocks. 
The whole of the design is constructed of white 
marble, and on the upper block, from which the 
shaft of the cross springs, is carved the following 
inscription :— 

To the dear memory of 
Isabella Gethen Thackeray 
Born 1818, married 1836 to 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
She died at Leigh Jan. 11, 1894, aged 76. 
At the back of the cross are the words ‘ Dominus 
Illuminatio,’ and in the centre the letters ‘IHS.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pace on the 5th of August, 1899, 
gives the following as the inscription over 
Thackeray’s grave in Kensal Green :— 

** William Makepeace Thackeray, 
Born July 18th, 1811, 

Died December 24th, 1863. 
Anne Carmichael-Smyth, 
Died December 18th, 1864, aged 72, 
His mother by her first marriage. 

‘“* The grave is on the south side of the ceme- 
tery, the above simple inscription being carved 
on a flat stone embosomed in a framework of 
carefully trained ivy.” 
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Mr. HERBERT B. CLayTON on the 9th of | 
November, 1901, in reference to Thackeray’s 
early writings, gives a romance of the sale- 
room mentioned by The Era of the 14th of 
the previous September. The incident was 
recalled by the death of Mr. John Taylor, 
the Northampton _ bookseller. He had 
placed in his catalogue a copy of ‘The 
Exquisites,’ pricing it at half-a-crown. 
Not selling it, he sent it to Sotheby’s, and 
obtained £58 for it. | 

Mr. RicHarpD H. THORNTON, who was then | 
residing in Oregon, asks on the 9th of March, | 
1901: ‘‘ Why was Thackeray’s drawing of | 
the Marquis of Steyne suppressed in the | 
second and later editions of ‘ Vanity Fair’ ?” 
This brought a reply from LoRD SHERBORNE, | 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the 30th of 
March, and which is so important that I 


reproduce it in full :—- 

“The legend that the original portrait of 
the Marquis of Steyne was withdrawn because 
Lord Lansdowne was offended at the likeness 
which it bore to him (which it undoubtedly 
did) has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ It} 
occurred to me to refer the matter to probably 
the one person now alive who could speak autho- 
ritatively on the subject, viz., my aunt, Lady 
Louisa Howard, Lord Lansdowne’s only daughter. 
Her answer is so interesting that I think it deserves 
to be recorded in full in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’: 

Hazelby, Newbury, March 15, 1901. 

DEAR SHERBORNE,—I am sorry I did not answer | 
your letter at once about my father, as no one 
who knew my father could have believed it for 
a moment, but I waited to see if I could recollect 
anything that might have led to such an absurd 
idea. I never myself met Thackeray at Lans- 
downe House, or heard of him there, but a friend of 
mine tells me she did so several times in his /ater 
years, and I feel sure the acquaintance began long 
after ‘ Vanity Fair’ was published. My brother 
lent us the early numbers to read as they came out, 
but I did not finish it till the edition of 1849— 
which T imagine was the first—but I never heard 
a word of any supposed likeness to my father 
in any of the illustrations. If any such was 
pointed out to him, he would have only laughed 
and taken no further notice, and I am sure never 
imagined that the character of Lord Steyne, 
if he had read it, could be pointed at him. I 
remember hearing at the time that Lord Hertford 
was supposed to be suggested: certainly no | 
part of it suits my father, except perhaps a taste | 
for pictures and the title. 

I wonder who started the idea in Notes and 
Queries, and what it was founded on. I have 
been looking at the illustrations in my copy of | 
‘Vanity Fair,’ in hopes of seeing a likeness of | 
my father, which would be curious, as in the | 
caricatures of the day he was never a real like- | 
ness, only a conventional sort of face. ; 

I hope some one will take up and answer in | 
Notes and Queries, but the lapse of time reduces | 
the number of his friends and contemporaries 
—over forty years—since his death, and I am 
older than he was. Your affectionate aunt, 

L. Howarp. 
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| advised him to do so. 


| CROWE, 


“Thus it remains a mystery why Thackeray 
really did withdraw the first woodcut of the 
Marquis of Steyne. Perhaps there may be 
some one still alive who, on seeing this letter, 
may be able to give the real reason.”’ 

This drew from Miss HENRIETTA COLE on 
May 18th another interesting contribution 
on the subject :— 

_ ‘Mrs. Richmond Ritchie sends me the follow- 
ing :— 
““*T oddly enough don’t know anything for 
certain about this particular incident. Lord 
Steyne was certainly not Lord Lansdowne, for 
whom my father had a respect and admiration. 
I suppose my father may have been told the 
picture was like Lord Hertford, and thought it 
best to suppress it; or perhaps the publishers 
I remember hearing my 
elders talking about it, but. I can’t remember 
what they said. The only thing I know for 
certain is that it couldn’t have had anything 
to do with Lord Lansdowne.’ ”’ 

In Mudge and Sears’s ‘ Thackeray Dic- 
tionary’ (Routledge & Sons, 1910) it is 
stated that a full discussion of the Marquis 
of Hertford as the original of Lord Steyne 
will be found in Mr. G. S. Layard’s ‘Sup- 
pressed Plates,’ chap. i. 

Mr. F. G. Kirron having asked a question 
as to Thackeray’s moustache, Mr. Eyre 
A.R.A., replies on the 12th of 
September, 1903 :— 


“As to there being any portrait extant done 
in the year 1855 of W. M. Thackeray, it may be 
pretty safely said that none exists. I was with 
the author almost daily whilst he was writing 
the ‘ Newcomes,’ in the midsummer of that year, 
in Paris, the last number being dated 28 June. 
He had then no moustache. It is just possible 
that between that date and mid-October he may 
have grown one. He at times dispensed with the 
‘barber’s shear,’ when travelling about, to save 
time and trouble. But this very locomotion 
would preclude lengthy sittings needed for a 
limning. Ten years before I made a sketch of 
him in fez and caftan, smoking a long cherry- 
stick pipe. As he had then clipped off his 
moustaches, they were omitted; but as he 
scanned the outline, he took the pencil in hand, 
and added these adornments to his upper lip. 
I may add that 1840 as a date is only put proxi- 
mately on Maclise’s drawing of him. It looks 
much younger than he appeared at that time ; 
and not then moustached.”’ 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 
(To be concluded.) 


GALLY KNIGHT: 


* TPECACUANHA,”’ IN VERSE. 
In ‘Erewhon’ Butler’s ‘ Life and Letters 


of Samuel Butler’ (his grandfather) are 
some amusing things. I do not know if the 
jeu @esprit of Gally Knight has appeared 


in ‘N. & Q. before. The passage I give 
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below is from a letter by Sir Uvedale Price, | official newsbooks. Commencing with 19 
whose addition to the verses is certainly | October, 1658, the effigy, Prestwich states, 
not of equal merit. The Baronet writes | was exposed to public view at Somerset 
to Dr. Parr at a date given by Butler as | House, lying on a bier or hearse surrounded: 
* probably 1820-1824 ”’ (vol. ii. p. 273) :— with pillars and banners, between eight 
‘In the neighbourhood of Sunning Hill, where | Silver candlesticks five feet high, in which 
I used to be a good deal, and very near George 'burnt wax tapers three feet long. The. 
Ellis, there was a gentleman who wrote little effigy was vested in royal robes, with a 
erotic poems to Celia in an arbour, or to Chloe seent tn the 1} . oe hair covered 
by a fountain, and these namby-pamby verses | eel, BOOMERS DON. Se > Cnee COVErS 
of his he printed—not published—in a neat | with cloth of gold, at its head, rested the- 
volume, each poem having a page to itself with | Imperial crown. The details are too numer- 
a large margin. He gave a copy to Ellis ; and | ous to quote, but are confirmed by the 
Gally Knight coming to Sunning Hill, and finding | newsbooks. The effigy itself, Prestwich 
this volume on Ellis’s table, was much diverted | — Saher? : 8y car sy mala 
with the style of the verses, and being tempted | States, was curiously made to the life” of 
by the broad margin he wrote under one of the | wax, “‘ according to the best skill of the artist 
poems :— ae /employed, viz. Mr. Symons.” It had “a 
Coughing in a shady grove body of wood earved by Mr. Philips (being 
Sat my Juliana ; carver to the house and surveyor).”’ 


Lozenges I gave my love, | a 
| If we turn to the accounts of Nedham, 





Ipecacuanha. ‘ 
“The fourth line is inimitable. I thought, | the following extracts contain all that he 
however, that a sequel was wanting, and, there | says about Cromwell's body :— 
poem dee SP nn FeReNe tir ae | ‘This ensuing week the Corps of his late high- 
é as i] if Gener eal aati |ness is to be exposed at Sommerset House in 
Pull half a scor S th BULA a | greater state, with the representation of his person 
From out oy box did appar in effigie and other ceremonies of honor and 
Thee bene & ee | = sald, magnificence answerable to the ag and’ 
My De ’ BE SICK. memory of so great a Prince.”’—The Publick 
“T thought this joint > sessagage New ours had | Jntelligencer, 4-11 Oct., 1658. 
remained snug in Ellis’s library; but I find— ea ‘ , 
now comes the pds Atdvvcov—that- Dr. Butler | ,; ben Moning eagpll gs porn 23 oe ropveseuty- 
somehow got hold of them, perhaps without poe bo the a « “ “ ig Poe ~e —- 
es pain, Ieee Rea pain oat | Wi e exposed to publick view at Sommerse 
— Tite teas ae Ge eek te ee House upon a bed of state vested with his robe- 
4 : d 40 Aa ~ € . 7 ‘ 
meters and pentameters, in which language - th apr) a —_— — os ase — Pe ge 
inecacus aj sither j >» Dic . , 9 & + gl silat eee sien 
mecorunees ae ee ee rs antient and most becoming ceremony of the 
peers saveny Must de wWnola | yreceding Princes of this nation upon the like- 


indictaque primum,’ and to suit the metre must at ony adr + Js - E: me : 
be in regard to accent (i.e. quantity) parce detorta, 1. The Publick Intelligencer, 11-18 Oct., 


though not ‘ Graco fonte.’ ”’ : ae 
Dr. Butler’s translations do not seem to|_ In Mereurius Politicus for 14-21 October 
have been preserved, though they might, | he tells his readers that the “funeral day 
I think, have found a place with some of the | 18 appointed to be on the ninth of Novem- 
comic renderings in ‘ Sabrine Corolla.’ In| ber next”; the last and solitary allusion 
these days the original would probably to Cromwell's body being a reference to 
have the further merit of being suitable as an | “ the fourth noe where both the body and 
advertisement with an illustration of the | the effigies lie.” Had it been there, it 
coughing beanty, who might wear what is should have been underneath the effigy. 
significantly called a “ pneumonia blouse.” | Clearly it was not. The Publick Intelli- 
V. R. gencer for 1-8 November states that the 
funeral was postponed ; Mercurizs Politicus 
for 11-18 November finally fixing it for 





CROMWELLIANA. 23 November, adding :— 
(See 11 S. iii 341; iv. 3.) “The effigies remains in Sommerset House 


5 : e e standing upon an ascent under a rich cloth of 
IV. CromMwetv’s Erricy AND ITs MOCK | estate....All other things are preparing; as, 

FUNERAL. the erection of rails along the Strand down to 
: . Westminster for the better conveniency of 
THE Rev. JOHN PReSTWICH’s account of passage, the adorning of the Abbey church and 
the ceremonies after Cromwell’s death is| the compleating of that noble and magnificent 
the fullest inexistence. His descendant was | Structure which is raised in the East end of the 


, a : : . | church, where a bed of state is prepared to receive 
even able to set out the bills of the drapers | 40 hikin ; %& bling 46 bo gated thereon to 


and upholsterers, and the whole account | afterwards exposed for a certain time to the 
adds many details to those given in the | publick view.” 
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The ‘standing in state’’ and the delay are parr on the car over the image; that 
explained by the removal of the “bed of|is to say, a white satin banner exhibiting 
state’? to the Abbey. This exhibition | Cromwell’s arms, with the royal crown of 
excited the wrath of the Puritans to such | England emblazoned over them. In imita- 
an extent that, as Ludlow says, mud was | tion of the custom at royal funerals the boys 
thrown on the escutcheon placed outside | of Westminster School had been drawn up 








Somerset House. 

On 23 November :— 

‘The effigies of his highness standing under 
a rich cloth of state, having been beheld by 
those persons of honour and quality which came 
to attend it, was afterwards removed and placed 
upon a herse richly adorned and set forth with 
escutcheons and other ornaments, the effigies 
itself being vested with Royal robes, a scepter in 
one hand, a globe inthe other, and a Crown on the 
head. After it had been a while thus placed in 
the middle of the room, when the time came that 
it was to be removed into the carriage, it was 
carried on the herse by ten of the gentlemen of his 
highness forth into the Court, where a canopy 
of state very rich was borne over it by six other 
gentlemen of his highness till it was brought and 
placed on the carriage.’—Mercurius Politicus, 
18-25 Nov., 1658. 

There is no mention of Cromwell’s body in 
this account of the procession, and the 
state of mind of the Puritans themselves 
about this display may be seen from a 
tract (by Edward Burrough, the Quaker) 
entitled ‘‘A testimony against a _ great 
idolatry committed. And a true mourning 
of the Lords servant upon the many con- 
siderations of his heart upon that occasion 
of the great stir about an image made and 
carryed from one place to another, happen- 
ing the 23 day of the ninth month. By 
E. B." This tract states :— 

‘Certainly all the people in the nation that 


fear God will be offended and judge in their hearts | 
such work—the framing of an image, and sound- | 


ing trumpets and beating drums before it, and 
clothing horses in mourning, and trayling their 
pikes, and even the very honourable of the nation 
clad in mourning and following the image. 
And all this stir and cost and preparation for 
many weeks beforehand, and such decking in 
mourning attire of great and noble men, and all 
but to accompany an image from one place to 
another. Whereby people are deceived who 
might look upon it to be the burial of Oliver 
protector, when as it was but an image made 
by hands and decked and trimmed in a vain 
manner as if it had been some poppet play, which 
if it had been indeed his bones they had accom- 
panied to the grave in such a manner, that had 
been less condemnable, and T should not have 
had aught against it, but for the wise men in the 
nation to be chiefe in these things and to exercise 
themselves in such folly and vanity, this grieves 
the righteous soul.” 

When the image was carried into the 
Abbey, the car underwent a public insult 
which the newsbooks do not record. What 
‘was known as a “ Majesty scutcheon’”’ was 


| at the entrance to the Abbey. One of them, 
| afterwards the Rev. Robert Uvedale, LL.D., 
rushed forward, tore the offending banner 
'from its place, and, aided by the evening 
| gloom, safely beat his retreat with his 
booty. Dr. Uvedale afterwards had the 
banner framed, with a long Latin inscrip- 
tion on its back, which is set out in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1792, p. 114. 
There is an illustration of this banner with 
its further history in Lady F. P. Verney’s 
‘Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Civil War’ (vol. iii. p. 424). 

The Commonwealth Mercury, cited by 
Dean Stanley in his ‘Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey ’ when describing this funeral, 
should be dismissed. It is a clumsy modern 
forgery, condemned by its very title. 

In the Abbey, when the image was placed 
on the bed of state, there were no prayers, 
sermon, or funeral oration, says the French 
ambassador, M. de Bordeaux (Guizot’s 
‘ Richard Cromwell,’ vol. i. p. 268). Candles 
had been forgotten, so after the trumpets 
| had sounded a while, every one went home 
|in no particular order. 
| The image remained on the site of the 
| high altar until Cromwell’s monument was 
|completed. A pamphlet entitled ‘ Eighteen 
| New Court Queries’ (26 May, 1659) includes 
| the following inquiries on the subject :— 

‘* Whether the old protector’s cradles stand- 
ing in Westminster Abbey in the same place 
| where the High Altar; or, Communion table, 

formerly stood is not the setting up of one super- 

| stition where another superstition (as “twas 
|termed) was pull’d down. And whether the 
| effigies while it was there might not be call’d, 
without any abuse of Scripture, the abomina- 
tion of desolation in the Holy Place ? ” 

Cromwell’s monument was erected in 
| Henry VII.’s Chapel, and was, no doubt, the 
| cause of the mutilation of the chapels to the 
lextreme east. There appears to be no 
| engraving of it extant, probably because it 
was destroyed almost as soon as it was 
completed. An engraving of Cromwell’s 
| image, standing under a canopy surrounded 
| by numerous lighted tapers, is prefixed to a 

small octavo tract entitled ‘“‘The Pour- 
'traiture of his Royal Highness Oliver, late 
| Lord Protector, &e., in his life and death. 
With a short view of his government, as also 


lo description of his standing and lying in 
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state at Sommerset House, and the manner 
of his funeral solemnity on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 23,” printed by T. N. for Edward 
Thomas, 1659 (British Museum, press-mark 
1093, ce. 51). The illustration justifies the 
description of the image as an “idol.” The 
same tract was also published as a broadside 
by the same publisher in 1658, with five other 
engravings and a portrait. One of these 
engravings depicts the lying in state of the 
image, and another shows it in the ear on its 
way to the Abbey. The title of the broad- 
side is ‘“‘A brief chronology of the most 
remarkable passages and transactions,” &c. 
(British Museum, press-mark 816. m. 1. (92).). 
J. B. WIictiams. 


(T'o be continued). 





Tue Porer’s Postrton At Hoty Com- 
MUNION.—At p. 81 of the third edition of my 
‘Parochial Ecclesiastical Law of Scotland ’ 
(1901) I quoted from Shepherd’s ‘ Critical 
and Practical Elucidation of the Book of 


to others also. It is mentioned by a cele- 
brated Scotsman, and comes well accredited. 
When Dr. Chalmers was staying at Earlham 
in Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Joseph John 
Gurney, in 1833, he mentioned this caustic 
specimen of Johnsonian  anti-Scottish 
humour :— 

“When Johnson was at St. Andrews, the pro- 
fessors invited him to a sumptuous entertainment. 
Johnson ate his dinner in silence, and all seemed 
awed by the presence of the mighty stranger. At 
length, in the hope of banishing the awkwardness 
of this ill-timed solemnity, one of the professors 
exclaimed, ‘Dr. Johnson, I hope you have made a 
good dinner.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘I did not 
come into Scotland to be entertained with good 
dinners, but to see savage men and savage manners, 
and I have not been disappointed.’ This surely 
was the speech of a far greater barbarian than any 
whom he was addressing.” — ‘ Memoirs of Bishop 
Bathurst,’ by Mrs. Thistlethwayte, 1853, p. 508. 

D. 


WILLIAM ASHBY, AMBASSADOR TO Scor- 
LAND 1588-90.—Ashby was dispatched to 
Scotland in June, 1588, as_ resident 





Common Prayer,’ vol. ii. p. 219, “‘ It is the 
singular privilege of the Pope, when he 
performs the office of consecration, to com- 
municate sitting,’ and I added this com- 
ment :— 

“The writer has not been able to find corrobora- | 
tion of this statement, but it is believed that it | 
either does, or did, record a fact indicative of the 
adherence to primitive usage, which is often found 
imbedded in the kernel of Roman ceremonial.” 

My book has recently been read in Rome 
by a very distinguished Roman ecclesiastic, 
who has been good enough to write to me 
as follows :— 

“Rome, 20 June, 1911...... 

“Referring to note 1, p. 81, the Holy Father, not 
at low Mass, when he frequently distributes Holy 
Communion to those who may be privileged to 
assist, but at a Great Papal Mass in St. Peter’s, 
when he only communicates along with the deacon 
of the Mass, receives sitting, not at the altar, but 
sitting on the throne which is placed in front of the 
Altar of the Chair, at the extremity of the apse, 
and therefore at a considerable distance from the 
altar at which he consecrates. I need not add that 
I speak from personal observation, having seen this | 
over and over again.” | 
It will be observed that Shepherd is not | 
wrong as to the fact, but the inference which | 
might be made as to the Pope sitting at! 
the altar of consecration would be incorrect. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 

Rameyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. | 





Dr. JOHNSON IN ScoTLAND.—I have not | 
met this highly characteristic anecdote of | 
the great lexicographer in any other book | 
than the one I quote from, so it may be new | 


ambassador there. <A brief biographical 
notice of him appears in Cooper's ‘ Ath. 
| Cantab.,’ IJ. 79-80, where it is stated 
that ‘‘ his death oceurred in Jan., 1589/90, 
on his return from his embassy, as there 
is a letter from him to Lord Burghley 
dated Morpeth on the 9th of that month.” 
He, however, did not die at that particular 
date. The will of William Ashby (no 
description), signed 22 Dee., 1593, he being 
then ‘‘ weak of body,” was proved six days 
later, on 28 Dee., 1593. After bequests 
to cousin William Ashby and to William 
Ashby, son of said William, and to cousins 
George Ashby of Quenby and _ Ursula 
Ashby, he appoints Robert Naunton, “‘ my 
sister’s son,” residuary legatee and executor. 

There appear to have been several 
William Ashbys flourishing at the period, 


but the mention of the ‘“‘sister’s son 
Robert Naunton—afterwards the  well- 


known Secretary of State—fixes the identity 
of the testator as the ambassador. It is 
obvious, therefore, that Ashby retired from 
his ambassadorship (probably through ill- 
ness) in January, 1590, returned home, and 
died about three years afterwards, in 
December, 1593. He was M.P. for Grantham 
in the Parliament of 1586-7. 

Another William Ashby _ represented 
Chichester in 1593-7. Like his namesake, 
he was employed in the affairs of Scotland, 
though on minor service only. I am unable 
definitely to establish the cousinship between 
him and the ambassador. 


W. D. PINK. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION.— 
from Mr. George 


CELTIC LEGEND OF 
The following extract 


AND QUERIES. 


Henders n’s recently published ‘ Survivals | 


in Belief among the Celts’ seems worth a 
corner in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Tt is not right fora woman to try and kindle 
the fire hy fanning it with the skirt of her dress. 
The reason is that when our Lord was going to be 
nailed to the Cross, and the nails were being got 
ready, the smith’s bellows refused to work, and the 
smith’s daughter fanned the fire with her skirt.” 


HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


CHARLES Gounop AND ALPHONSE KARR 
AT Saint RapHakt.—Outside the little 
town of Saint Raphaél (Var), on the road 
near the sea going eastwards, is a picturesque 
villa called ** Oustalet dot Capelan.” On 
the dexter gatepost is a marble tablet with 
the following inscription in capital letters 
{no accents) :— 

L’illustre maitre Ch. Gounod 

composa Romeo et Juliette 

a lOustalet dou Capelan 
au printemps de 1866 

Underneath, written in black pencil or char- 
coal on the plaster, one reads :— 
Hic Divum Romeo Scripsit Gounod meus anno 1866 

Ingenio haud amicitia ae ir 

. J. Barbier 

These written lines have ves carefully 
covered with a piece of glass. 

On the other gatepost is the following in 
¢«apital letters, with most or all of the accents: 
Le pére Lebonnard 
représenté a la Comédie Frangaise 
le 4 Aout 1904 
ju chez Alphonse Karr 4 Maison-close 
le 26 Avril 1886 
fut écrit en 1885 a ’Oustalet 

This is, I think, engraved on white marble, 
where also appears the name of the house 
engraved in writing letters. 

The house called Maison-close, where 
Alphonse Karr lived, is a few yards further 
east, on the other—the land—side of the 
road. On the same road, but in or on the 
edge of the town, is his monument, a big 
bronze head or bust on a tall rough- 
hewn stone pedestal. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


** TERRAPIN ” A PROPOSED ETyMOoLocy. 
—Writing of the derivation of this word 
at 10 S. vi. 185, the late Jawes Piatt 
observed: ‘‘ The real difficulty is to account 
for the modern form of the word with 
final -in.”” ‘The Cent. Dict.’ cites terapin, 
terrapene, and turpin as former variants ; 
and these are generally supposed by American 
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philologists to have aailaaansl the modern 
word from the Algonquin forms turebe, 
tulpe, and the like, by some hitherto un- 


explained philological process. 





What happened I believe was _ this: 
the Spanish conquerors of the New World, 
hearing the American species of coast and 
land turtle denominated turube and torope, 
and noting the creature’s panoplied appear- 


ance when in a@ quiescent state, likened 
that slow-moving, but sagacious reptile, 


whose flesh they soon learned to appreciate, 
to the new military construction or fortified 
mound known as terre-plein (Lat. terra 
planus), which according to Littré was first 
adopted in the sixteenth century, and 
proceeded to mould or model the barbaric 
root into the Spanish  terraplen, which 
through familiar usage soon discarded the 
letter 7. Compare the origin of the name 
“eanvasback duck.’ Otherwise it seems 
hardly conceivable that from such barren 
sources as those the Algonquin language 
supplies, a word of such finished and ex- 
quisite development as terrapin could have 
actually been fashioned. N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


Earty PRINTED Book IN SUFFOLK.— 
Recently I came across in a will a ee 
which seems to deserve a corner in -& Q., 
and forms a suitable addition to ri note 

* Books in Wills’ at 11S. i. 383. 

John Apsley of Thackham, Suffolk, by 
will dated 14 May, 1507, leaves to the parish 
church of Thackham ‘‘ a mass book emprin- 
ted the which they have, and a fayre grayle 
the which my fader did make. [30 Adeane].”’ 
It would be presumptuous for me to indulge 


|in a history of printing, but this seems an 


I have consulted Arbuth- 
, p. 34, also 


early specimen. 
not, ‘ Mysteries of Chronology 
Putnam, ‘Books and their Makers in the 
Middle Ages,’ vol. i. pp. 369, 373, 380, 
389, which enable me to make a few con- 
jectures; but beyond conjecture I cannot 
go. However, whether the Missal was 
printed abroad or in England, it was an 
early example. A. RHODES. 


THE CAT JUMPS.” 
(See 7S. xi. 448; xii. 51, 154.)—Compare 
with this a line in ‘The Tale of the 
Basyn,’ Hazlitt’s ‘Early Popular Poetry,’ 
iii, 45 :— 

Eche tau3t hym euer among, 


snese. 
RicHARD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


‘WATCHING HOW 


how the katte did 





rh 
ie. 


1- 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“THE KING’s TURNSPIT IS A MEMBER OF | 


PARLIAMENT.’’—Noting the telling phrase of 
Edmund Burke (four times repeated) in his 
great speech on Economical Reform delivered 
on 11 February, 1780, as to the difficulty 
of getting reforms carried out ‘* because 
the turnspit in the King’s kitchen was a 
Member of Parliament,’’ I looked up the 
origin of this phrase in a speech made on 
the 16th of April, 1777, by Earl Talbot, 
then Lord Steward of the Household. 
Lord Talbot was on that occasion referring 
to his attempted reform of putting some of 
the Royal Household on board wages, and 
said :— 

‘*T can better explain my meaning by adverting to 
a single circumstance, which will show how difficult 
it is to reform the menial servants of His Majesty’s 
household, when the profits are enjoyed by persons 
of a certain rank and service employed by another. 
The fact I allude to is, that one of the turnspits in 
His Majesty’s Kitchen was, and [I believe still is, a 
member of the other House. The poor man who 
had performed the duty had £5 a year for his 
trouble.”-—‘ Parliamentary Register, 1777,’ p. 79. 

If there is any summary account in print 
of the nature and profits of the various 
sinecure offices in the gift of the Govern- 
ment of the day in the reign of George III., 
I shall be obliged by a reference to it. 

ERNEST CLARKE. 

31, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


THE DvuKE oF WELLINGTON’S First 


Scuoot.—Where did ‘Arthur Wesley ”’ | 
(as the future duke spelt his name till 1798) | 


first go to school? Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in his ‘ Life of Wellington,’ vol. i. p. 4 (1900), 
states that he was sent first, ‘‘ it is believed, 
to a private school at Chelsea, whence he 
went to Eton.” The statement accords 
with that in some other biographies, and 
also with the ‘D.N.B.’ But scarce as the 
records of the Duke’s boyhood may be, it 
is perhaps a question whether something 
further could not have been ascertained about 
it and related with interest. 

Dean Butler, who for 43 years (1819-62) 
was Vicar of Trim, co. Meath, mentions in 
his ‘Trim Castle’ (fourth edition, 1861, 
p- 60) that a house called ‘‘ Talbot’s Castle ”’ 
in Trim “‘ was the place of the early educa- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington,” and on the 
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next page he relates the following anecdote 
of him :— 


** When he was at school in Trim he must have 
been a very little boy, for one af his schoolfellows 
told me that when Crosbie—afterwards Sir Edward, 
| of balloon notoriety—had climbed to the top of the 
| Yellow Steeple, and had thrown down his will, 
disposing of his game cocks and other boyish 
valuables in case he should be killed in coming 
| down, the future Iron Duke began to cry when he 


| found that nothing had been left to him.” 


The story appears authentic and circum- 
stantial, and is supported by local tradition, 
which seems to have always unhesitatingly 
held that the Duke was first educated at 
ithat school. That his eldest brother, the 
Marquess Wellesley, began his education at 
a private school in Trim is stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’ He was born in 1760, the Duke 
in 1769, and it is, perhaps, just possible 
(though the suggestion is prompted merely by 
a desire to sift out the truth of the matter) 
|that the story related above should reter 
ito the elder brother, Richard Wesley or 
| Wellesley. Edward Crosbie would seem, 
|at least, to have been nearer the age of 
| Richard than Arthur Wesley, if he made 
|his first balloon ascent on 19 January, 
| 1785, as stated in ‘The Encyclopedia 
| Britannica ’ under ‘ Aeronautics.’ 

But however that may be, Dean Butler's 
story and the long-standing local tradition 
supply good ground for the belief that 
| ‘* A. Wesley,” like his eldest brother, began 
‘his education at the same private school 
‘in Trim. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
| further elucidate this matter ? 
| R. E, E. CHAMBERS. 





CAMPBELL’S ‘NAPOLEON AND THE ENG- 
LISH SArILor.’—Most of those who have read 
|Campbell’s poems will remember a small 
one under the above title. The author, 
I believe, says he got the story from both 
an English and a French source. But is 
there any satisfactory evidence of its truth ? 

NV. T. LYNN. 


Blackheath. 


Capt. DENNIS MAHONY: Capt. STRICK- 
LAND Kincston.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the Capt. Mahony 
who wrote ‘ On Singhala or Ceylon, and the 
Doctrines of Buddha from the Books of the 
Singhalais,’ in ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. viii. 
(1801), was the Capt. Dennis Mahony of 
the Ist Regiment, Native Infantry, who died 
on 13 December, 1813, at Broach (East 

| India Register) ? 
| To what corps did Capt. Strickland Kings- 
| ton, who was Paymaster and Commissary of 
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Provisions at Trincomalee, from March, 1796, 
to July, 1797, belong, and what was his sub- 
sequent career ? PENRY Lewis. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL AND Mr. GLADSTONE. 
—TI shall be glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will give me the words of some amusing 
verses, which appeared, I think, in The 
St. James's Gazette, commencing :— 

O, Willie has gone to the Parliament House, 

To the Parliament House, and has entered in 


To vote for the Bill of the bold Watkin. 


CAMPBELL Lock. 
Ashknowle, Whitwell, Ventnor. 


Isaac NEWTON AND HIS NAMESAKE.— 
Is it possible to establish any connexion, 
however remote, between the famous 
natural philosopher and the namesake who 
was a vestryman in the parish of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, London, circa 1604-14? The 
latter was by occupation or company a 
barber-surgeon. WILLIAM McMurray. 


“METEOR Frac.”’—I should be glad to 
know the origin of the poetie description 
of the Union Jack as the “Meteor Flag.” 
I believe the term was suggested by its 
brilliant and rapid progress under Nelson. 
Who was the author of the expression ? 

H. E. M. 

{‘‘The meteor flag of England” is from Camp- 
bells stirring poem * Ye Mariners of England.’ 


FISH.” — 
* Blue flag 


“BLUE PETER”: ** BLUE 
Webster says of the former : 


with a white square in the centre, used as | 
| I suppose to 


a signal for sailing, &e. It is a corruption 
of blue repeater, one of the British signal 


flags.’ But why should it be called a 
repeater ? When and why was it called 
Peter ? 


Is it the same as the “ blue fish ” of a song 

which I heard forty years ago ? 

The lobster’s in the lobster-pot, 

And the blue tish is on the hook : ; 

For the ship is ready and the wind is fair, 

And I must go to sea, Mary Ann. 
The first line might refer to soldiers or 
marines on board a transport. H. B. 


[for Blue Peter see 7 S. iii. 477 ; iv. 116, 237, 355.] 








Misses DeNNETT.—I am glad to have 
Mr. DovcGtas’s scrap of information about | 
John Gallot (ante, p. 35), as it is possible 
he may be able to tell us something about 
the Misses Dennett (see reply on Grimaldi, | 
ante, p. 95). They were three dancers. | 





7 Oct., 1816). They are drawn by William 
Blake. An original drawing of the first 
plate is in the Print-Room, British Museum, 
in West’s juvenile or ‘‘ Toy theatre prints,” 
vol. i. p. 29. In plate 2, dated 4 Nov. 
1816, all three are beautifully and elegantly 
represented in ‘Miss Dennett's Waltz.’ 
The same year they appeared in the panto- 
mime; and the next year in ‘ Harlequin 
Gulliver’ (‘The Theatrical Inquisitor,’ vol. xii. 
p. 56). The next and last note I have of 
them is at Covent Garden Theatre in the 
pantomime of ‘ Mother Bunch, or the Yellow 
Dwarf,’ 26 Dec., 1822, when Miss E. Dennett 
was columbine. ; 

I have a “theatrical portrait,” published 
by Fairburn [1821 7%], price one penny 
plain, of Miss E. Dennett as Undine. 
‘Undine, or the Spirit of the Waters,’ was 
produced at Covent Garden, 23 April, 1821. 

RALPH THOMAS. 


SHETLAND Worps. — The Rev. John 
Bonar, minister of Fetlar, kept an account- 
book of the tithes payable to him in 1732-5 
(Old-lore Miscellany, vol. iv. p. 121, Viking 
Club), in which, besides tithes, various 
articles are entered as supplied to and by 
him, among which occur the following, 
regarding which I should be glad of any in- 
formation :— 

“Cave glass waters containing 1} pint” 
(Scotch). In ‘E.D.D.,’ on the authority 
of one correspondent in Shetland, @ cave 
glass is described as “‘a square-shouldered 
bottle generally used for gin.” ‘‘ Waters 
be gin, brandy being also 
mentioned, the relative price being “‘ waters ”’ 
at 15s. and Is. 4d., and brandy at 26s. 8d. 
and 2s. 6d., per anker and per cave glass 
respectively. ‘‘ Waters”’ is not mentioned 
in any glossary as a name for gin. 

“Three shift weaving’? at ld. per ell, 
and ‘‘ stuff weaving ”’ at 2d. per ell. 

A Bible printed by Basket, 2s. 6d. Who 
was he ? A. W. JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 

[For John Baskett, printer, see the ‘ D.N.B.’} 


Emerson: ‘‘Mr. Crump’s 
In chap. ix. of ‘ English Traits’ 
writes :— 

“Every individual has his particular way_of 


WHIM.’ — 
‘merson 


| living, which he pushes to folly, and the decided 


sympathy of his compatriots is engaged to back up 
Mr. Crump’s whim by statutes, and chancellors, 
and horseguards.” 

Who. 


This passage was written in 1848. 


The first representations I have of them are| was Crump that our horseguards should 


in West’s 


‘The Broken 


Sword’ (Covent Garden, | 





juvenile theatre characters in| pe called out to defend him and his follies ? 


M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following lines are cited in American speeches 
of the year 1828 :— 

. And when he died, he left his lofty Name 
A Light, a Landmark on the cliffs of fame. 


. [A] factious mouther of imagin’d wrongs, 

To sting and goad the maddening multitude, 

And set the monster loose for desolation. 

T shall be glad to learn whence the lines 
come. RicHAaRD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


_ 


to 


WASHINGTON IrRvING’s ‘ SKETCH-Boox.’— 
The following quotations, &e., occur in 
Washington Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book ’ (1820). 
I have searched several books of reference 
in the hope of identifying them, but without 
suecess, and now ask the aid of readers of 
‘N.& Q.’ 

1. In the service of mankind to be 
A guardian god below ; still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims, 
Such as may raise us over the grovelling herd 
And make us shine for ever—that is life. 
Thomson. 
2: Ships, ships, I will descrie you 
Amidst the main ; 
I will come and try you, 
What you are protecting, 
And projecting, 
What ’s your end and aim. 
One goes abroad for merchandise and trading, 
Another stays to keep his country from invading, 
A third is coming home with rich and wealthy 
lading. 
Halloo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go ? 
Old poem. 


This is given as anonymous in ‘ English 

Minstrelsy ’ (Edinburgh, Ballantyne & Co., 

2nd ed., 1810), vol. ii. song 13. 

3 Darkness and the grave. 

1. I never heard 

Of any true affection but’ twas nipt 

With care, that, like a caterpillar, eats 

The leaves of the spring’s sweetest book, the 
rose. Middleton. * 


5. Though your body be confined 
And soft love a prisoner bound, 
Yet the beauty of your mind 
Neither check nor chain hath found. 
Look out nobly then and dare 
Even the fetters that you wear. 


JAMES Hook, son of William Hook of 
Lambeth, Surrey, was at Westminster School 
in 1797. I should be glad to learn some 
particulars of his career and the date of his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas HooKER was admitted to West- 
minster School 19 June, 1773. Particulars 
of his parentage and career, as well as the 


| date of his death, are desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


| RicHarp Huck became Vicar of Corton, 
| Suffolk, and of Fishley, Norfolk, in 1801. I 
| Should be glad to ascertain the exact date 
| of his death, which is said to have occurred 
| ‘about 1837.” G. F. R. B. 


| Witt1amM HucGues, son of William Hughes 
'of London, was admitted to Westminster 
School 11 February, 1772, and is said to have 
been chaplain to the Prince of Wales. I 
am anxious to obtain further particulars 
of his career and the date of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


FRENCH PEASANT DRINKING Sone.—I 
once saw in a book on country life in France, 
published in London, but the name of which 
I have forgotten, an amusing song, of which 
the following were the first words : 
Pour éviter la rage de la femme dont je suis 

Pépoux 
Je boire a sa santé le vin de quatre sous. 

Can any one supply me with the rest ? 

CAMPBELL LOCK. 

Ashknowle, Whitwell, Ventnor. 


CowPER ON LANGFOoRD.—In Cowper’s 
‘Task,’ Sixth (last) Book, almost two- 
sevenths of the way through (I regret that 
the lines are not numbered in my editions), 
are the lines :— 

Nor him, who by his vanity sedue’d, 

And sooth’d into a dream that he discerns 

The diff’rence of a Guido from a daub, 

Frequents the crowded auction: station’d there 

As duly as the Langford of the show, 

With glass at eye, and catalogue in hand, &c. 


Who was “‘ the Langford of the show ”’ ? 








‘PAINT THE LION.’ —In The New 





Fletcher. 


6. Religion, ‘‘a very excellent sort of thing | 
that ought to be countenanced and kept up.” 
7. The mother “‘ that looked on his childhood.” | 
8. Thorow earth and waters deepe 
The pen by skill doth passe : 
And fertly nyps the world’s abuse, 
And shoes us in a glass, 
The vertu and the vice 
Of every wight alyve. 


Churchyard. 


Wonderful Magazine. vol. ii. p. 237, 8.v. 
Thursday (vol. ii. is not dated; vol. i. is 
‘for the year 1793’), we read :— 

‘““This day a woman going on some occasion 
on board a ship in the river, some of the crew 
took it in their heads to paint the lion, as they 
called it; which was performed by stripping the 
woman quite naked, and smearing her over with 
tar, and in that manner threw her into the river, 
where she was nearly drowned.” 

Was ‘to paint the lion”’’ ever current 





T. BAtston. 


slang ? RoBerT PIERPOINT. 
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“Fives Court,’ St. Martin’s LANE: 
TENNIS Court, HAYMARKET.—Will some 
London archeologist quote me the exact 
site of ‘‘ The Fives Court ’’—of ‘ Fancy ”’ 
fame—in or about St. Martin’s Lane? I 
fail to find it in the index to Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s ‘Cunningham,’ or in any of the 
orthodox reference books, or in the Indexes 
to ‘N. & Q.’. Mr. MaeMichael’s volume on 
‘Charing Cross’ has no mentionof it; and 
one is thrown back upon casual references 
in ‘ Pugilistica,’ ‘ Boxiana, &e. When did 
it finally disappear ? 


Since I wrote the above, my brother, 
Mr. Herbert Sieveking, has ascertained 
from Mr. W. E. Milliken that in John 
Leckie’s ‘Topography of London,’ 1810 and 
1813, a Fives Court is mentioned in St. 
Martin's Street, Leicester Square. Was this 
a covered-in Fives Court, or an open court 
of houses? In ‘Fistiana’ (1859) 
(‘the Geme Chicken’’) is said to have 
beaten Bourke in Martin Street (1803). Is 


there reason for supposing the Fives Court | .. 
was identical with the Carolean Tennis Court | 


in James (now Orange) Street, Haymarket ? 
Blake and C. Turner’s engraving of 1821, 
with Randall and Turner (or is it Martin ?) 
sparring, lends colour to this, as_ the 
place is very like a tennis court, and 
very unlike an ordinary fives court. But 


if so, when did the change of name occur ? | 


In 1865 (according to the *‘ P.O. Directory ’) 


Edmund Tompkins, Tennis Court Keeper, | 
and tennis was | 
Now and then ‘“ Tennis | 


lived at 16, James Street ; 
played till 1867. 
Court”’ and “ Fives Court’’ seem to be used 
interchangeably as the site of a battle. And 
why is almcst every allusion to the “ Fives 
Court’ in pugilistie records coupled with 
(in or about) St. Martin’s Lane? It is 
curious how little topographical echo the 
“ Fives Court”? has produced, beyond its 
mere name. Knight, Besant, Cunningham, 
Wheatley, Timbs, are all silent about it, so 
far as I have been able to glean. 
A. FORBES SIEVEKING. 
12, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


JoHN DarBy=Euiza Resecca Harr.— 
I want to trace the ancestors of John 
Darby, my grandfather, who married in 
1835 Eliza Rebecca Hart at St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, and was buried in Old Battersea 
Churchyard in 1853. He possessed a copper- 
gilt Davidson Medal with ‘‘ John Darby ”’ 
cut on it. Please reply direct. 

J. T. Darsy. 

141, Culford Road, N. 


Pearce | 


MaripA: REGIMENTS PRESENT.—Can any 
reader inform me why the Gloucestershire 
regiment (28th and 61st) carries ‘‘ Maida ”’ 
on its colours? Neither of those regi- 
ments is mentioned in any accounts that I 
have read of that battle, but I think that I 
have seen it stated that certain details 
from other regiments stationed in Sicily 
formed part of Sir John Stuart’s force. 

James Grant mentions also the regiment 
of Sir Louis de Wattville, but does not say 
of what it was composed. Was it a foreign 

| battalion, like the Corsican Rangers or the 


| Sicilian Volunteers ? and what was the 
regiment ‘‘de Rolle’? ? E. L. H. Trew. 


Upham Rectory, Southampton. 


ComTE DE Pons.—I shall be glad if any 
reader can give me information concerning 
the Comte de Pons, who was governor to 
Philippe “ Egalité,”’ Due d’Orléans, 1747-93. 
Was his Christian name Barthélémi, and 
was he of the family of De Pons de la 
Grange in Auvergne ? I am anxious to 
' trace a Barthélémi de la Grange who was 
Gouverneur des Princes du Sang ’”’ about 
|this time, and who was probably of the 
| family of Pons de la Grange. 

(Mrs.) Frances Hitt THOMAS. 


| 





| Replies. 


SIR NICHOLAS ARNOLD: 
JOHN ARNOLD. 
(11 8. iv. 42.) 
Mr. Pink may be glad to know that John 
Arnold was living at Highnam, which was 
then in the parish of Churcham, long before 
1542. Smythin his * Lives of the Berkeleys,’ 
vol. ii. p. 222, says that Thomas, Lord 
Berkeley, the fifth of that name, on the 
death of his elder brother, the sixth Maurice, 
in 1523, *‘ sojourned with his wife, children, 
‘and family with his brother in lawe Jno. 
Arnold at Hynam by Glouc., the sooner 
to recover his estate.” On p. 241, referring 
to the will of the same Thomas, who died 
in 1532, he says, “‘ By this will and other 
his deeds, hee gives these pensions and 
Annuities for the lives of the parties, his 
kinsmen....,’’ giving as reference ‘‘ Carta 
in castro de Berkeley, vol. 24 H. 8. in 
predict.”’; and “To John Arnold, Esqr., 
his brother in lawe; Ten pounds, whom 
hee made high Steward of all his Manors and 
|lands in England,’ with the reference 
|‘*Carta 4 Junii, 17 H. 8. in castro de 
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Berkeley ” (1525). 


5li., to Margaret Denys 40s. 


There were also bequests 
to Nicholas Arnold 40s., to Richard Arnold | diocese, and city of Gloucester, 
|charter of 3 Sept., 33 Hen. VIII. (1541). 

John Arnold was granted an annuity of | His accounts are in the P.R.O. 
40s., for the term of his life, for performing | 


and the foundation of the cathedral church, 
by the 


In ‘Suppression of Monasteries’ is a 


the office of steward of the manor of West- | letter (p. 236) from the King’s Commissioners 


bury (on Severn, Gloucestershire), by John | 
Baynham, by deed dated 5 Feb., 17 Hen. VIII. | 
(1526). See Trans. Bris. and Glouc. Archeo- | 
log. Soc., vi. 133. | 

‘The Cartulary of Flaxley Abbey,’ by 
A. W. Crawley-Boevey, quotes from ‘ Valor | 
Ecclesiasticus ’’ of Hen. VIII. under the 
heads of the various manors belonging to 
the abbey :— 

‘ Flaxley. Valet clare in redd’ et firm’ unact 
al’ casual’ ib’m per ann@ ultra 53s. 4d., solut’ 
pro feod’ Johis Arnold armigeri capit’li sen! 
omi’ terr’ et ten’t’ pred’co monasterio pertin’....”’ 

Smyth in ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys,’ vol. ii. 
p- 186, says :— 

‘* The said Margaret Denis, an other daughter 
of the said Anne Berkeley and of Sir William 
Denis her husband, was in the 20th of Henry the 
8th marryed to Sir Nicholas Arnold son and heire 
of John Arnold, to whom her uncle Thomas lord 
Berkeley, the fifth, by his will gave two hundred 
marks to her marriage ; who had issue Rowland 
Arnold, who by Mary his wife daughter of John 
Brydges created lord Chandois, had issue Dorothy 
marryed to Sir Thomas Lucy, who had issue 
Joyce maryed to Sir William Cooke Knight, whom 
Henry lord Berkeley made one of his executors 
in trust.” 

On 4 Sept., 1538, John Arnold, Esq., and 
two others were granted the next presenta- 
tion to the chantry of St. James or St. Anne, 
in the churchyard of Newent, by the Prior 
and brethren of the Hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Gloucester (Gloue. dioc. ree. in MS.). 

By his will (dated 26 March, 1537, proved 
22 June, 1538) Sir Richard Skidmore, 
parson of the parish church of Rudford, 
Gloucestershire, bequeathed to “* Mr. Arnold, 
esquire, a pair of organce called porty- 
tudes ’’ (Reg. Cranmer, fo. 104a, at Lambeth 
Palace). He also bequeathed ‘‘a pair of | 
portytudes ”’ to Sir Philip Oxenford, monk. | 
I should be glad to know what these instru- | 
ments were. 

A record in the Worcester Diocesan 
Registry, undated, but probably of Decem- | 
ber, 1540, gives a list of the 21 “‘ stipendary | 
prists of the Kyngs College of the towne of 
Glouceter,’’ commencing with “‘ Syr William 
Jenyns wa[rjden and _ stipendary there.” | 
Each name is followed by the words “ payd 


bie Mr. John Arnold.’’ Arnold was the | 





King’s receiver for the possessions of the 
dissolved monastery of St. Peter, which | 
accounts for his paying the “‘stipendaries ”’ | 
during the interval between the surrender, | 


in the West, John Arnold being one, report- 
ing on 4 Jan., 1539/40, that they had taken 
the surrender of St. Peter of Gloucester, 
Hayles, and Winchcombe. 

Atkyns in his ‘ Ancient and Present State 
of Gloucestershire,’ 1712, under Churcham, 
says :— 

‘* The manors of Highnam and Over and divers 
messuages and lands with the tithes thereof 
lying in Churcham, all which did formerly belong 
to the abbey of Gloucester, were granted to John 
Arnold of Monmouthshire, esq., 33 Hen. VIII. 
who died 37 Hen. VIII., and livery of this 
manor [sic] was granted the same year to sir 
Nicholas Arnold, son of John. He married 
Margaret daughter of sir William Dennys of 
Dyrham, and was succeeded by Rowland Arnold 
his son, who married Mary daughter of John 
Brydges, lord Chandos, and left an only daughter 
and heiress married to Thomas Lucy, son of sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, in Warwickshire. 
Thomas Lucy likewise left an only daughter 
married to sir William Cook....By this marriage 
sir William Cook had the manor of Highnam and 
died seised thereof 1618.” 

He also mentions an inscription in the church 
which is given with more details in Bigland, 
as follows :— 

** A small tablet of stone inlaid and bordured 
with alabaster, sculptured with devices and arms 
as follows :—On four escutcheons: 1. Gules, on 
a fess between three billets argent, three lions 
passant guardant purpure, for Oldisworth ; 
impaling, gules, five marlions’ wings in saltire 
argent, for Porter. 2. Porter; impaling, gules, 
a chevron ermine, between three pheons or, 
for Arnold. 3. Arnold, impaling, or, a chevron 
between three cinquefoils azure, on a chief gules, 
a griffin passant ermine, for Hawkins. 4. as 
the first.” 

The inscription runs :-— 

‘“* Here lye buried near this place the bodies 
of Edward Oldisworth, Esq., and Tace his wife 
dowghter of Arthur Porter, Esq., and of Alice 
his wife, and sister to Sir Thomas Porter, Knight, 
which Alice was dowghter of John Arnold Esq., 
and of Isabel his wife, and sister to Sir Nicholas 
Arnold, Knight, which Isabel was the daughter 


| of William Hawkins, Esquier, the said John, 


Isabel, and Sir Nicholas, being also interred in 
this church. The said Edward departed this 
life the 8th day of August, 1570; and the said 
Tacey the 8th day of June, 1576, having had 
between them five children ; wherof two sonnes, 
Arnold and Thomas, and three daughters, Mar- 
garet, Anne, and Dorothy, of whom only Anne 
died yonge, in the life of her parents.” 

Atkyns says that Thomas Luci, Esq., 
was in 1712 the tenant of the manor of 
Rudford, by lease from the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester. 
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Rudder in his ‘ New History of Gloucester- | 


shire,’ 1779, says under Upleaden :— 
‘*The manor continued in the abbey [of St. 


Peter at Gloucester] till the general dissolution, | 


when it passed to the crown, by which it was 


afterwards granted to John Arnold, who died | 


seised of it 37 H. 8, and livery was granted to sir 


Nicholas Arnold, his son and heir, the same year. } 
Rowland Arnold, son of sir Nicholas, left an only | 


daughter Dorothy, married to sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecot in Warwickshire, who was lord of the 
manor in the year 1608. It ‘afterwards passed to 
Thomas Brown esq. alderman of Gloucester.” 

Sir Nicholas Arnold was one of the commis- 
sioners for inventories of chureh goods in 
1552. His signature is on an inventory 
preserved in the parish church of Siston. 

In 1554 he joined Sir Thomas Wyatt of 
Kent, Sir Peter Carew of Devon, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton of Gloucester, and others 
in @ conspiracy arising out of the general 
antipathy to the marriage of Queen Mary 
and Philip of Spain (note by the Rev. J. M. 
Hallin Trans. Bris. and Glouc. Archeolog. 
Soc., vol. xix. p. 305). 

Under Newent, Rudder says :— 

‘After the general dissolution of religious 
foundations, the manor of Newent and a wood 
called Yarkledon, were granted to sir Richard 
Lee 1 Ed. VI. Sir Nicholas Arnold was after- 
wards lord of it and sold it to Sir William 
Wintour.”’ 

In a list of pensions payable in 1555 
(B.M., Add. MS. 8102) oceur ‘ Lanthonia 
juxta Gloue’ nup’ monast’iu’ Ann’. Nich’i 
Arnolde mi* LX*,” and ‘ S’ei Petri, Glouc. 

Monasterium Nichi Arnolde mi 

om’i possess’ d’ci nup’ monasterii 

vs x4” (Trans. Bris. and Glouc. 
. Soc., xxix. 115, 118). 
24 Oct., 4 Eliz. (1562), on the institu- 
tion to the vicarage of Churcham with 
Bulley, Gloucestershire, of Francis Goughe, 


priest, on the presentation of the Dean and 


Chapter of Gloucestér Cathedral, the bond 
to the bishop was given by the said Francis 
Goughe and Richard Arnold of Churcham, 


Esq., and bears their signatures (Glouc. 


dioe. records in MS.). 
Atkyns says under Westbury-on-Severn : 
“There were two chantries in this church, 
whereof one was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and 
the lands belonging to it were granted to Sir 
Nicholas Arnold 5 Eliz.” 
He also mentions ‘“‘an inscription in the 
chancel for Mr. Anthony Arnold of the 
Grange, who died 1678.”’ 


Atkyns, tracing the descent of the manor | 


of Kingsholm in the parish of St. Mary de 
Lode, in the city of Gloucester, says :— 

‘** Rowland Arnold, esq. died seised 
manor of Kingsholm: he left Dorothy his only 


of the | 


| 
| daughter and heiress married to Thomas Luci, 
| who in right of his wife had livery of this manor 
|15 Eliz.” 

Gloucester Corporation accounts show 
a payment in 1553: ‘‘Gevyn to Maister 
Arnoldes servauntes on May Day at the 
ibryngyng in of May, 20s. More to those 
persons that daunsed the moorys daunse the 
same tyme 5s.” This was probably Row- 
land Arnold. 


In ‘ Parliamentary History of the County 
of Gloucester,’ by W. R. Williams (1898), 
occurs the following on p. 41 :— 


‘* Sir Nicholas Arnold of Hyneton, a distin- 
guished statesman, was the son of John Arnold 
(who was granted the manors of Highnam and 
Over, by the Crown, 1541). Sir Nicholas, who 
had livery of these manors on his father’s death 
37 Hen. 8, presented to Dormington 1546, and to 
Cusop, co. Hereford, 1563, and was a Gentleman 
Pensioner to the King in Jan., 1526. He m. (1) 
Margaret, dau. of Sir William Dennys of Dyrham, 
and (2) Margaret, widow of Nicholas Hore of 
Harpersdown, Wexford, and dau. and co-heir of 
John Isham of Bryanstown, Grand Seneschall of 
co. Wexford. She d. Sept., 1616. He was H.S. 
co. Gloucester 1558, 1559, Custos Rotulorum 
till his death April, 1580, Knighted about 1553, 
M.P. co. Gloucester 1545-7, Feb. to 31 March, 
1553, Sept. to Dec., 1555, Gloucester city 1559, 
1563-7, Cricklade 1571, and co. Gloucester 1572 
till his decease. He was app. one of the Council 
of the Marches of Wales June, 1574, and was 
Lord Deputy of Ireland 1564-5. ‘ He bred the 
best horses in England’ (Hollinshed). In March, 
1556, Thomas White made a deposition implicat- 
|ing Sir Nicholas Arnold in the plot to kill the 
King and Queen. As J.P. co. Gloucester, 
; Arnold wrote the Council 20 Sept., 1571, certify- 

ing his proceedings in search and watch for rogues 
|}and vagabonds. On 17 April, 1580, the Mayor 
| of Gloucester requested the Council to grant a 
‘separate commission to take the musters of 








| their city; Sir Nicholas Arnold and Thomas 
|Purie, named in the late commission, are 
| dead.’ ” 

A short search in the records of the 


' Gloucester Consistory Court shows that ‘Sir 
'Nicholas Arnold, Kt., and Mr. Richard 
Arnold, Esq.,” as farmers of the rectory of 
Churcham, brought several suits for non- 
payment of tithe, 1560-68. They produced 
an indenture of a grant of tithes and eccle- 
siastical dues made by the Abbot and 
Convent of St. Peter, Gloucester, to John 
Arnolde, Esq., for 99 years, dated 10 Aug., 
21 Hen. VIII.; also the wills of John 
Arnold, Esq., and Isabel Arnold, widow, 
|their late parents, proved and approved 
‘by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These records doubtless contain other infor- 
mation respecting the family which will be 
| available on their publication. 

F. 8. Hocxapay. 


| Highbury, Lydney. 
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CHARLES J.: ‘ Brpura AvuREA’ (11 S. iv. 
70).—The volume to which Povrevor Pas 
refers is more accurately described by its 
full title ‘ Directorium Biblie Aureum.’ It 
is also entitled ‘ Repertorium’ and ‘ Repor- 
tatorium.’ Its author was Antonius 
Rampegollis “‘de Senis ordinis fratrum 
heremitarum Sancti Augustini.” The 
earliest dated edition was 
Johann Zainer at Ulm in 1475, and more 
than a dozen editions appeared during the 
fifteenth century. Some of these are by 
no means rarities. 

The book is a kind of dictionary of 
Biblical quotations. It is divided into 138 
chapters ; each of them deals with a subject 
or group of subjects, and contains a mass 
of texts from the Bible which are relevant. 
Perhaps ch. eviii., entitled ‘De prelatis et 
principibus bonis,’ may have been of special 
interest to Charles I. 

The popularity of the book was probably 
due to its obvious utility to preachers. 

CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD, F.S.A. 

Preston Manor, Brighton. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA’S VISIT TO THE MAR- 
QUIS OF ANGLESEY (11 S. iv. 67).—Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria spent a couple of 


months as the guest of the Marquis of Angle- | 


sey in August and September, 1832. The 
Princess, as she then was, was accompanied 
by her mother the Duchess of Kent. Accord- 
ing to Edward Parry’s ‘ Royal Visits and 
Progress to Wales,’ they made a stay of 
some months at Plas Newydd, on the bank 
of the Menai in Anglesea, the marine resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Anglesey. After 


velled via Oswestry to Wynnstay Park, 


the seat of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bt., | &9-> ! : : x bis 
/ejus in nubibus,” A.V. Ixviil. 34. 


M.P., where they spent Sunday. Although 
most of the time they were at Plas Newydd, 
they stayed for some days at ‘‘ The Bulkley 
Arms Hotel,’ Beaumaris, whence they | 
made numerous excursions in Snowdonia. | 
They also visited Carnarvon Castle, the scene | 
of the recent investiture of the Prince of 
Wales. Princess Victoria was escorted up | 
the spiral steps to the top of the Eagle 
Tower, and visited the apartment in which, 
according to tradition, Edward II. was born. 
It is worthy of mention that the Prince, 
King George, and Queen Mary entered and 
left the castle through the Eagle Tower. 
During her visit the Princess Victoria | 
attended an Eisteddfod at Beaumaris and | 
distributed a number of prizes. 


D. M. R. | 


(Further reply next week. ] | 


printed by | 


| Young. 


{ 

BATTLE ON THE WEY: CARPENTER, 
| CRESSINGHAM, AND Rowe Fam iss (11 S. iv. 
| 24, 77.)—What Fordun has to say of Cres- 
|singham may be easily stated. In the 
‘Gesta Annalia* section xcix. is headed ‘De 
bello pontis de Strivelyn,’ and it is intro- 
| duced with the statement that the activities 
'of William Wallace in Scotland proved 
intolerable to his Majesty of England. Then 
the narrative proceeds thus :— 

* Qui [rex Anglie, videlicet], arduis negotiis. 
alibi multipliciter intentus, suum thesaurarium, 
|nomine Hugonem de Clissinghame, cum magna 
potentia, ad reprimendam ipsius Willelmi auda- 
Scocie sibi subjiciendum, 





ciam, et regnum ub 
destinavit. Audito ergo hujus viri adventu, 
predictus Willelmus, tune circa obsessionem 


Anglorum in castro de Dunde existentium occu- 
patus, statim, commissa cura et diligentia ob- 
sessionis castri ejusdem Ville burgensibus, sub 
pena amissionis vite et membrorum, cum 
exercitu sub omni festinatione versus Strivelyn 
eidem Hugoni obvius processit, et, bello commisso: 
apud pontem de Forth juxta Strivelyne, iii idus. 
Septembris, idem Hugo de Clissinghame inter- 
fectus est, et cunctus ejus exercitus in fugam 
conversus, aliis ex ipsis gladiis jugulatis, aliis 
captis, aliis aquis submersis, sed, cunctis Det 
virtute superatis, predictus Willelmus cum laude 
non modica felici potitus est victoria.” 

There is nothing here to shed light, except 
inferentially, on the Treasurer’s character 
land his personal history, even his name 

: é 2 Fy oee 
being inaccurately given. The writer’s con- 
cern was with the general’s hapless venture, 
and this he impressively delineates in his 
characteristic fashion. THOMAS BAYNE. 


“CASTLE IN THE 
“e in 
and 


** CASTLES IN SPAIN ” 
air” (11 S. iv. 66).—The phrase 
nubibus,” applied to things invisible 





& loyal reception at Shrewsbury, they tra- | intangible, must be due to somebody who 


|} was familiar 


with the Vulgate Psalms : 
e.g., Ixvii. 35, ‘“‘ magnificentia ejus et virtus 
It is used 
in ‘ Les Termes de la Ley,’ written by John 
Rastell, 1527, and translated by William 
Rastell, 1567, wherein a certain remainder 


|is stated to be in abeyance “‘ and as we say 


in the clouds,” ‘‘come nous dicimus 7m 


nubibus,”’ ed. 1667, p. 6. 
“Castles in Spain” 


occurs in George 


| Herbert’s ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ printed first 


in 1640. W. C. B. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
iii. 468).—M. M.’s fifth quotation, 

And now a poet’s gratitude you see ; 

Grant him two favours, and he Il ask for three, 
was rightly attributed by Cowper to Dr- 
It is the second couplet of Young’s 
‘Universal Passion,’ Satire III., addressed 
to Bubb Dodington. | Epwarp BENSLY. 
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G. H. J.’s second quotation, ante, p. 28, | 


is from “Josh Billings’? (Henry W. Shaw, 
1818-85). I think the original form of the 
aphorism is “It’s better not to know quite 
so mutch than to know so mutch that ain’t 


so.” The best proof of the real acuteness of | 


this humorist is the fact that his epigrams 
read far better in correct English than in 
his motley. Pages of them together would 
scarcely discredit Rochefoucauld. 
FORREST MORGAN. 
Harttord, Conn. 


Strr ANDREW Hacker (11 S. iv. 68) was 
appointed a Master in’‘Chancery 10 December, 
1670, and resigned in June, 1680. He mar- 
ried (1) Mary, dau. of Joseph Henshaw, 
D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, by whom 
he left one daughter; (2) Mary, eld. dau. 
and coheir of John Lisle of Moxhull, co. 
Warwick, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters. He was knighted 16 
January, 1670-71; M.P. for Tamworth 
1679-81; Sheriff of Warwickshire 1684-5. 
According to Le Neve, he died 26 March, 
1709. _W. D. PINK. 


Sir Andrew Hacket was made a Master in 
Chancery in December, 1671, according to 
Beatson’s ‘ Political Index.’ He obtained 
an Act of Parliament to settle a portion of 
money on his daughter Mary in 1671. 

C. H. R. Peacu. 


““SwWALE,’ ITs AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
MEANINGS (11 S. iv. 67).—In the Funk & 
Wagnalls Dictionary (published in New 
York) “‘ swale ”’ is defined as “a piece of low 
marshy ground, as in a rolling prairie, com- 
monly wet at seasons.”’ The _ following 
extract from ‘American Law of Easements ’ 
(vol. i. p. 359), by Emory Washburn, is 
given in the same work: ‘* There are often 
more or less extensive tracts of land in which 
water rises or collects in a stagnant state, 
forming swamps or swails.”’ 

R. VaucHan Gower. 


Farmer’s ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms’ 
is responsive in this case. ‘‘ Swale” is “a 
valley, a tract of bottom land.” Possibly 
the surnames Swale and Swales may be 
synonymous with Dale, &c., though Bardsley 
interpreted them as meaning “of Swallow 
Hill,” or as being the same as Swale, the 
river (‘Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames ’). St. SwITHIN. 


Though seldom used, ‘swale,’ in the 
sense of land sloped to a shallow, is not quite 
unknown. I have heard men who work 


_and afford pastorage for cattle. 


out of doors speak of ground ‘“ swaling 


down,” that is, sloping. A candle in a 
draught ‘“‘swales”’ on the opposite side of 
it. A consumptive person may be seen 
gradually to ‘‘ swale away.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


There does not seem much reason to doubt 
that ‘‘swale’’ = clearing in the passage 
cited. To ‘‘swale”’ is to burn furze and 
heather in order that grass may spring up 
On Dart- 
moor the practice is restricted to March and 
April; see W. Crossing, ‘Guide to Dart- 
moor,’ 1909, p. 37. The same term is found 
in the Highlands in connexion with the 
burning of heather in order to promote the 
growth of new heather for the benefit of 


grouse. M. 
I do not know what, if any, special 

American meaning “‘ swale may have. On 

Dartmoor the word is considered good 


English, and is applied to gorse, furze, 
heather, and similar moorland shrubs. I 
subjoin a cutting from The Western Morning 
News of 21 July on the subject of ** swaling,”’ 
or removal of swale, which may perhaps be 
of interest to Mr. MAYHEW :— 
ILLEGAL SWALING ON DARTMOOR. 
Petition from Residents. 

At Tavistock Petty Sessions on Wednesday, 
William Westaway, labourer, Belstone, was 
charged by the Duchy authorities with setting 
fire to gorse and heather and furze on Dartmoor, 
near East Ockment Farm, on June 3rd, and on 
the same day at East Mill Tor. Mr. J. D. Prick- 
man, of Okehampton, who appeared for the 
Duchy authorities, said the authorities were not 
endeavouring to seek any benefit to themselves, 
nor to deprive anybody of their rights, but sought 
only to have rules and regulations and swaling 
brought into a_ well-regulated system. The 
authorities had had a petition presented to them 
signed by upwards of 250 moorland residents 
and persons interested in the Moor, which, with 
the Bench’s permission, he would read. The 
petition was as follows :— 

‘** Your petitioners, being residents on or on the 
borders of your Royal Highness’s Forest of Dart- 
moor, in the county of Devon, and deeply in- 
terested in the preservation of the natural beauties 
of Dartmoor, desire to bring to your Royal High- 
ness’s notice the damage that is being done by 
the swaling or firing of the heather or gorse and 
furze during the spring and summer months. 
They recognize that within certain limits swaling 
is necessary in order to preserve the pasturage 
on the Moor, but unfortunately there are no pre- 
scribed rules regulating the time and mode of 
swaling, and it is feared that swaling is done not 
so much by the proper persons in the right season 
and under proper limitation of area, as by un- 
authorized persons and at the wrong season and 
without limit of area. When swaling takes place 
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after the end of March hundreds of acres of beauti- 
ful heather are burnt, and great destruction of 
black game and hares, and other game-birds and 
animals, and of small-bird life takes place.” 

Evidence having been given as to the 
defendant lighting fires at many places on 
the day named, the report continues :— 

‘* Mr. George Glanfield, of Belstone, assistant- 


overseer, deposed to the defendant not being | 
rated as an owner in the parish of Belstone. | 


Defendant said he claimed as a right such as he 
had been accustomed to for many years, as a 
Belstone parishioner, to cut ‘ vaggs’ and turf on 
the Moor, and it was necessary first to burn the 
heather before the ‘ vaggs’ could be cut. In 
cross-examination, he admitted he had not cut 


any ‘ vaggs’ at any of the places where he had | 


lit the fires. 
“Mr. Prickman submitted there had been 


wanton and malicious burning on the part of the 


defendant, he having lit fires in many places, 


according to the evidence, not at all suitable for | 
the cutting of ‘ vaggs’ or turf, which showed the | 


wantonness of the act. The Bench fined defendant 
‘ 


19s. inclusive.” 
EE. V. 

[Mr. OswaLp J. REICHEL also thanked for 
reply. ] 

SENIOR WRANGLERS: SENIOR CLASSICS 
(11 8S. iv. 69).—With regard to Senior 
Wranglers, Mr. F. C. Waite will find the 
information heseeks in ‘The Senior Wranglers 
of the University of Cambridge from 1748 
to 1907, with Biographical, &e¢., Notes,’ by 
C. M. Neale, published by F. T. Groom 
& Son, Bury St. Edmunds, 1907. 

In 1908 a Trinity and a Pembroke man 
were bracketed Seniors; and in 1909 (the 
last year) the Senior Wrangler was from 
Trinity. Mr. WuHrITe’s numbers from each 
college are not, I think, quite correct: 





they should be Trinity 56, St. John’s 55, | 


Caius 14, Pembroke 7, and the rest as 
stated by him. A. R. M. 


RAIKES CENTENARY (11S. iii. 366 ; iv. 37). 


—I am indebted to Mr. R. W. Marston | 


of High Barnet for drawing my attention 
privately to the fact that the father of Raikes 
married no fewer than three times, and that 
the extract I quoted from our registers 
refers to the second of his marriages, not 
to the third, of which the Sunday-school 
pioneer was fruit. As Mr. Marston re- 
marks, the mother of the celebrated Robert 
was Mary Drew of Nailsworth, Gloucs., not 
Ann Monk of St. Michael Bassishaw. 

With regard to the Christian name of the 
clergyman who officiated at the wedding 
which took place here in 1725, I may say 
that it was the Rev. William Butler who was 
rector here during the period to which 
Mr. C. E. Butter alludes, ante, p. 37. 


He was also Vicar of Dagenham, and some- 
| time chaplain to the Marquis of Annandale 
| and the Earl of Burlington. See the account 
'of his life in the ‘ History of Dagenham’ 
of the Rev. J. P. Shawcross, published 
1904. Mr. Shaweross makes no mention 
of a fact which is well known to me, and is 
responsible for Mr. C. E. BuTLer’s query, 
| viz., that several printed authorities confuse 
the name or the identity (or both) of the 
Rev. William Butler, our rector, with those 
of his father, the Rev. Lilly Butler, who was 
for some years minister of the near-by 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, Alderman- 
bury. Witrtram McMurray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C. 


EMERSON AND HEINE IN ENGLAND (11S. iv. 
69).—I am not able to answer MR. BRes- 
LAR’S query as to the position of Emerson’s 
| house in Russell Square, on his first visit 
to England in 1833. If, however, Mr. 
Brestar will turn to The Westminster 
Gazette of 16 July and 7 August, 1906, he 
will find two letters of mine upon Emerson’s 
last visit to England in 1873, when he wrote 
(simply dating his letter from Oxford) to 
his cousin (my sister-in-law) a letter of which 
I gave a copy in 1906, but it is too long to 
quote in ‘N. & Q.’ He stayed in Oxford 
two days only, and left for Stratford-on- 
Avon. going thence to York, Durham, and 
Edinburgh. 

I appended mention of Ralph, the father 
of L. Juliet Mercer, and first cousin of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The Emersons descended 
from Joseph Emerson, a minister who 
emigrated from England. He was born 
lin 1620 or 1621, and died in Concord, 
U.S.A., in 1680. 

I spent an evening with R. W. Emerson 
in an hotel at Santa Lucia in 1873, when he 
was on his way to Egypt with an invalid 
daughter, and alluded to this meeting in 
The Academy of 15 April, 1905, in a letter I 
| wrote on Walter Savage Landor. I believe 
| R. W. Emerson was then travelling strictly 
| incognito, and only saw Duncan (the Ameri- 
| can Consul) and myself in Naples. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 





Heine’s visit to England was made in 1827. 
| See ‘Life of Heinrich Heine,’ by William 
‘Sharp, pp. 105-8. W. B. 


SprpER Stories (11 S. iv. 26, 76).—The 
accounts given by old authors as to the size 
| of some spiders are not exaggerated. 

I remember, when a boy, seeing a species 
'in Camoens’s Gardens in Maeao, China, 
|which I have always since described as 
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having bodies as large as small birds. Their 
webs were spread from branch to branch of 
large trees, or from one tree to another. 
They were neither scorpions, as such are not 
common (in fact, scarcely known) in that 
part of China, nor were they tarantulas, 
which are not found there. ‘The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’ (9th ed., vol. xxiii. 
p. 60) says that the largest species of taran- 
tula does not exceed three-quarters of an 
inch in length. J. Dyer Batt. 


CARDINAL ALLEN’S ARMs (11 S. iv. 30, 78). 
—According to Anthony a Wood (‘ Athen 
Oxonienses,’ ed. Bliss, i. 621), the arms 
given to Cardinal Allen in the books of lives 
of the cardinals and Popes are “ Argent, 
3 conies or rabbets passant sable.’’ Burke's 
‘General Armory ’ assigns these arms to the 
Allens of Rossal, Lanes, to which family the 
Cardinal belonged. B.oG. £. 


The family arms of Cardinal Allen were 
Argent, three conies in pale sable. 
JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


* SCAVENGER ” AND “ ScAVAGER”’ (11 S. 
iii. 146, 336).—There is an early reference 
to scavage in a charter of Henry II. 
(1154-8), summarized in the ‘ Calendar 
of Documents preserved in France’ (No. 
1352) :— 

‘* He grants to the burgesses of St. Omer that 
they may have in the city of London lodgings 
(hospitia) at their will and choice, and may sell 
their goods (res) there to whom they will without 
view of justice or sheriff, and without scavage 


(scawinga),’” &c. 
G. H. Wuite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


; 


‘**DAvID HUGHSON ’ Epwarp PuGH 


(11 S. ii. 89; iv. 70).—It may interest 
Mr. W. P. CourtTNEyY to know that I 
possess three water-colour drawings by 


E. Pugh (probably the artist to whom he 

refers): they are (1) ‘Nottingham Castle,’ 

(2) ‘ Loch Tay,’ and (3) ‘ Near Capel Curig.’ 
T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


GENEALOGICAL COLLECTIONS (11 S. iv. 29). 
—Although C. W. R. H. asks us to reply 
direct, I venture to think that a suggestion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ respecting genealogical collec- 
tions may be of use. 

If collectors do not wish to bequeath 
their MSS. to the Society of Genealogists, 
I would advise that they are not left loose 
(either in drawers, cases, or envelopes), for 
such things are frequently regarded as per- 
sonal papers, and as such doomed to destruc- 
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| tion in the copper fire. They should be 
| transcribed on quarto sheets, an index 
|added, and bound in buckram with the 
contents lettered thereon. This will not 
in every case ensure their preservation, but 
|in the majority of instances it will, for 
volumes of this nature have a definite 
marketable value, and even if this were not 
so, executors would have some hesitation 
in destroying bound volumes. 
W. B. GERISH. 


VATICAN FRESCOES (11 S. iv. 69).—THETA, 
who asks for light on words upon old en- 
gravings of frescoes in the Vatican, may like 
to know that similar words are printed in a 
volume of engraved frescoes in my hands, 
viz., ““Jo: Jacobi de Rubeis formis cura 
sumptibus ac typis Rome ad Templum S. 


Maria de Pace. Cum _ privilegio Summi 
Pontificis. 1686.” 


Rubeis was a publisher living at the end 
of the seventeenth century near the church 
of S. Maria della Pace, close to the Piazza 
Navona, and he_ published not only 
Raffaello’s frescoes in the Vatican, but also 
those painted in the Palazzo Farnese (100 in 
number) by Annibale Carracio of Bologna ; 
those of Petrus Aquila, engraver and artist, 
in the Palazzo Barberini; and those of 
Carlo Maratta in the Palazzo del Panfilio 
in the Piazza Navona. The illustrations 
are superb, as THETA may judge from his 
Vatican specimens. WILLIAM MERCER. 


The explanation asked for by THETA is 
simple. The words mean ‘At the printing- 
press of Giacomo de Rossi, near the Temple of 
Peace [Basilica of Constantine Maxentius], 
Rome.” The De’ Rossi were famous 
printers of plans, panoramas, &e., in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
original of one of these (c. 1656) is in my 
possession. Sr. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


THE BuRNING OF Moscow (11 S. iii. 464 ° 
iv. 74).—In a book entitled ‘‘ An Illustrated 
Record of Important events in the Annals 
of Europe during the Years 1812, 1813, 
1814, and 1815, comprising a series of 
Views of Paris, Moseow, the Kremlin, 
| Dresden, Berlin, the Battles of Leipsic, &e. 
| Together with a History of those Momentous 
| Transactions. London, printed by _ T. 
| Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, for R. 
Bowyer, Marlborough Place, Pall Mall, 1815,” 
| I find it stated at pp. 6 and 7 that Count 
| Rastopchin (the military Governor of 
Moscow) proposed to Prince Kutusoff, 
| Commander-in-Chief of the Russian armies, 
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the destruction of the magazines and public 
buildings. This plan was carried out after 
the battle of Borodino, combustibles being 
applied to such public edifices as were 
marked out for destruction: these were 
kindled when the French gained possession 
of the Kremlin, and the immense city of, 
Moscow was involved in one general con- 
flagration. 
F. E. R. Pottarp-UrRQUHART. | 
Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. | 


‘* THINK IT POSSIBLE THAT YOU MAY BE 
WRONG”: CROMWELL (11 S. iv. 68).—The 
words “‘I beseech you, in the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible you may be} 
mistaken,’ occur in Cromwell’s letter to | 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- | 
land, dated Musselburgh, 3 August, 1650; | 
see Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell's Letters and | 
Speeches,’ 2nd ed., London, 1846, vol. ii. p. | 
188. W.S. 


The words occur in the letter addressed 
by Cromwell to the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland. The letter is given in 
‘The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, by Thomas Carlyle,’ edited by C. S. 
Lomas, vol. ii. p. 77. I do not remember if 
the words are quoted by Kingsley anywhere ; 
but they are quoted by the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen in ‘The History of the Scottish 
Church’ and by Dr. Andrew Lang in his able 
‘ History of Scotland.’ 

Hues 8. MacLean. 





Birmingham. 





For this quotation see Carlyle’s ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ iii. 22 | 
(Chap nan & Hall, 1870). The expression | 
“in the bowels of Christ” seems to have been | 
a favourite, or at least a common one, with | 
Cromwell; see ‘Letters and Speeches,’ iii. | 
53, 76, &e. T. F. D. 


(Harriet SHAWE also thanked for reference.] 
DRAWING THE ORGAN (11 S. iii. 349, 412, 
475).—From the manner of entry I should 
say the item, “for drawing thorganes, 
12d.,”’ refers to the payment of the person | 
who blew the bellows of the organ, and not | 
to that of the organist, whose emolument 
would surely be greater, even in the six- 
teenth century. N. W. Hit. 


‘CHurcH HistorIans OF ENGLAND’ 
(11 S. iii. 308, 373; iv. 58).—My answer 
at the second reference was based partly 
on Allibone and partly on the ‘D.N.B.’ 
Possibly I may have erred in supposing 
that the issues of ‘The Church Historians,’ 
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| “* Pre-Reformation ” 


| stem, holder, and pen : 
|of the pen itself. 
| pens. 
| pens were coming in, in my earliest school- 


| was in much request. 





recorded in the ‘ D.N.B.’ corresponded with 
those indicated by Allibone. At all events, 
double volumes were published in 1853, 
1854, and 1856, and a single volume in 1855, 
making 7 parts in all. According to Alli- 


| bone, there was an eighth part, which 


appeared apparently in 1858, and was 


/reviewed in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
| that year on the termination of the series. 


W. Scorr. 

May I respectfully suggest that R. B—r 
(last reference) should say which of the 
two series he writes of ? There are the 
and the ‘ Reforma- 
tion ’’ series. 

It would appear from his mentioning five 
volumes only that he must be referring to the 
** Pre-Reformation ”’ series. But he speaks 
of having part i. of vol. i., which, according 
to my information (see iii. 373), was never 
issued. I regret that, being away from 
home, I cannot now get at my copies of the 
two series (lacking part i. of vol. i. of the 
** Reformation "’ series), or the letter written 
to me in 1883 by Mr. G. Seeley giving full 
information. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


BULLYVANT: Buttyvant (11 S._ iii. 
444; iv. 18).—Dr. Joyce, ‘Irish Names of 
Places,’ says that Buttervant is derived 
from Boutez-en-avant, a French phrase 
meaning ‘‘ Push forward !”’ the motto of the 
Barrymore family. The Irish name of the 
place, namely, Kilnamullagh, is said by 
the peasantry to mean ‘the church of the 
curse.’’ Dr. Joyce says the legend in con- 
nexion with this title is erroneous, and an 
invention of later times, the correct meaning 
of Kilnamullagh being ‘‘ the church of the 
hillocks, or summits.” 

Witiram MacArtuer. 


‘* Nis ’’=SEPARATE PEN-POINT (11 S. iii. 
346; iv. 54).—The complete writing pen is 
the nib is the point 
People ask for nibs= 
Quill pens were going out, and steel 


days; but the old master stuck to the quill, 
and being a good maker and mender, he 
In making and mend- 
ing he would ask, “‘ A fine or thick neb?”’ 
No one said “nib”; it was always “ neb,” 
and it was so when speaking of a duck’s 
““neb”’ or anything resembling a neb. 
Persons say “ nib ’ when asking for the whole 
pen—holder and “shaft” not included. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 
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BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT: SIR, 
HUMPHREY CAHOON OR COLQUHOUN (11S. iii. 
2, 142, 403, 476).—I would suggest that | 
this unfortunate ‘‘ Scotch gentleman” was 
Humphrey Colquhoun of Tillichewan or 
Tilliquhoun, heir male of Sir John Colquhoun, 
Ist Baronet of Luss. Sir John had at least 
three sons, the eldest of whom was Sir | 
John, 2nd Baronet, father of Sir James, 
3rd_ Baronet. The second son was Sir 
James, 4th Baronet, father of Sir Hum- 
phrey, 5th Baronet, who died in 1718 and 
was succeeded by his son-in-law. A third 
son of the Ist Baronet was Alexander of 
Tillichewan, Dumbartonshire, himself father 
of an elder son ‘“‘ John, of Tilliquhoun, who,” 
monnemeng to Burke, 

‘on the death of Sir Humphrey of Luss, in 1718, 
ae heir male of the family. In the belief that 
his right under the patent of 1625 was unaffected 
by the resignation of 1704. he assumed the Nova 
Scotia baronetcy, as did his son Humphrey, who 
d. unm. 1722.” 


We have thus clearly an individual dying in 


1722 and styling himself at that time Sir 
Humphrey Colquhoun. It would be inter- 
esting, however, to have an authoritative 
statement on the matter. 

Manila. 


GUILD OF CLOTHIERS (11 S. iv. 8, 50).— 
Perhaps a note might be made of the follow- 
ing publication as a slight addition to the 
full and interesting information given in the 
latter reference :— 

‘Memorials of the Guild of Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. By C. M.Clode. Part I. 1875. 

‘The Early History of the Guild of Merchant 
Taylors of the Fraternity of St. John the Baptist, 
London. with Notices of the Lives of some of its 
Eminent Members.’ Part II. 1888. 

The work was printed by Harrison & 
Sons for private circulation. 8.8. W. 


SKEAT ON Derivations (11 S. iv. 7).— 
A similar statement to that about which 
EMERITUS inquires may be found on p. xv., 
Introd., Brachet’s ‘ Etymological French | 
Dictionary ’ (translation by Kitchin) :— 

“We may, in fact, always feel safe in laying 


down as an invariable axiom in etymology the 
principle that ‘ two identical words are not derived 


from one another.’ ’ 
P. A. McELwaIne. 


** MAKE A LONG ARM” (II S. iv. 44).— 


I remember my father (who died in 1883) 
frequently using the above phrase, long pre- 
vious to and years after 1860, when he wished 
one of us to pass him something which he 
could not reach without rising front? the 
table, but which was sufficiently near to the | 





| in literature, sacred and profane. 


person addressed. He was rather witty 
In a quiet way, so we took it for granted 
that the saying was his own; but no doubt 
it was, like many more of our family quips 
and cranks, an old saw learned in early life 
from his father or mother. 


The “long arm’ has, of course, found 
frequent mention in a figurative sense, 


HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


LusH AND LUSHINGTON SURNAMES (11 S. 
iii, 490; iv. 53). —Charnock in ‘ Ludus 
Patronymicus’ considers that Lush is 
formed from the place-name Lush, in the 
county of Dublin, or from that of Lusk in the 
county of Dumbarton ; while Barber believes 
it to be identical with the German personal 
name Liésch. See, however. Lower’s re- 
marks in his ‘ Essay on English Surnames,’ 





vol. i. pp. 242-3. 
Lushington may be a “ ghost” spelling 
of Luddington. VY. W. Hit. 


New York. 


X&c. 


Compiled by Alex- 
an Introduction and 
(W. & R. 


Notes on Books, 


A Scots Dialect Dictionary. 
ander Warrack. With 
Dialect Map by William Grant. 
Chambers. ) 

Messrs. CHAMBERS won our confidence years ago 

by their admirable ‘ Biographical Dictionary ’ 

in one volume, the best guide of its kind which 
we know. We now add to our books of reference 
with pleasure a concise Scotch Dictionary which 
gives a great deal of information in its 717 pages 
apart from introductory matter. The period 
covered extends from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century to the beginning of the twentieth, 

i.e., the Scotch which readers will chiefly come 

across in extant books. ‘‘ Kailyard’’ novels, 

and correspondence, and dialect stories in fugi- 
tive publications are among the sources of infor- 
mation ; and Mr. Warrack’s competence may be 
| judged from the fact that he contributed over 
| 200.000 quotations of Scottish dialect words 
| to the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ besides 
| reading the proofs. It is interesting to learn 
that a large number of words here are taken from 
| the wr iting of an Aberdeenshire postman. 

The available space did not allow of derivations 
| being added, but an obelus is attached to words 
imported from abroad. All the words for which 
we have looked are satisfactorily explained, and 
we have no doubt that the volume will be a 











| success. 

Gothic Architecture in England and France. By 
George H. West. D.D. (Bell & Sons.) 

A KEEN student of architectural art, Dr. West 


possesses all the qualities which a work like this 
demands, and we can heartily congratulate him 
on the success which’ - has achieved. To give a 
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résumé, at once concise and sufficiently full, of an 
immense subject is no easy task ; but the amount 
of co-ordinated knowledge of architecture, of 
history and ecclesiastical antiquities, which Dr. 
West has managed to pack into this instructive 
volume, shows the hand of a master. It is more- 
over written in an attractive style which some- 
times rises into eloquence. | 

The comparative merits and demerits of the | 
French and English builders in the point of artistic | 
expression are fully discussed, and the author 
awards the palm to the French architects, especially | 
for the marvellous elaboration of the western 
fronts of their cathedrals; while, on the other 
hand, the more restrained and sober, and there- 
fore dignified, beauty of our English minsters 
contrasts favourably with the often extravagant 
ornamentation of their Gallic sisters. He declines | 
to give an answer to the question which of the | 
two nations has done the better ; but he more than | 
suggests one in his final alternative: ‘‘ Whether | 
is it better to aim at a lofty ideal, which, proving | 
beyond our reach, may become a mere dream of | 
Heaven—or to be content with a lower one within | 
our grasp, even though it may keep us bound to | 
earth.” He had just before summed up our 
national weakness in these unflattering terms: 
‘* In art, as in empire, the English race has ever 
been the same—opportunist, realistic, incapable in 
material matters of ever forming an ideal much 
above the Here and Now of daily life.” 

Among other points of interest Dr. West notes 
that it was the Roman house, rather than the 
Basilica, which furnished the ground-plan of the 
earliest Christian churches, a view which will be 
new to many. A lavish supply of illustrations— 
mostly original, but in many cases taken from 
Bloxam’s well-known work—adds much to the 
charm of the book. 


In The Cornhill Magazine Sir Charles Darling 
has a paraphrase of Villon’s Ballad of Ladies of 
Old Time which is elegant in its way, but too 
concise in style to be quite satisfactory. The Mar- 
chesa Peruzzi de’ Medici (née Edith Storey) has 
a pretty reminiscence of ‘ Thackeray, my Child- 
hood’s Friend,’ which reveals the novelist’s tender | 
heart for the young. Mr. Edmund Gosse goes 
back to his view, as a young man, or Two | 
Northern Prelates,’ of whom he gives a vivid | 
account ; and Mr. W. D. Howells makes the most 
of ‘ The Human Interest of Buxton,’ writing with | 
the ease of an accomplished hand. ‘ Priam’s | 
Cellars’ is a fascinating account by Sir A. Quiller- | 
Couch of how he came into the possession of an | 
overgrown and half-forgotten garden. *‘ Q.” is | 
here at his best in his own district of Troy. ‘ Some | 
Soul of Goodness,’ by R. O. M., is a capital short 
story of a gipsy-boy whose black eyes won the 
favour of a girl. She found out the scheme by 
which he recovered his dog from a party of rival 
gipsies, but let him go for the sake of a kiss. 

Mr. A. C. Benson has an excellent subject 
in ‘Charles Kingsley,’ and brings out well the 
vigour and force of the man. But he begins with 
contrasting his subject and Pepys, as their por- 
traits gaze at each other in Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and says, ‘‘ The tribe of Pepys exploit 
the world, but do not advance things a jot.” 
He seems not to have realized that the navy of 
England—rather an important part of the 
country—owes much to Samuel Pepys as an) 
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honest and capable administrator. The story of 
Kingsley suddenly feeling the need for tobacco and 
producing a pipe out of a big furze-bush is 
pleasant, but not novel. 

In the competition concerning Thackeray the 
replies are given, and questions are asked about 


| Tennyson by Mr. A. D. Godley. 


The Fortnightly opens with an appreciation by 
‘* Index ”’ of ‘ A Business-like King,’ and there are, 
as usual, several other political articles. ‘Some 
Talks with Mr. Roosevelt,’ by Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
tells us a good deal that is of interest concerning 
a figure less dominant than heretofore. He says. 
that America as a whole has not lost its interest 
in Mr. Roosevelt. ‘‘ The East, and Wall Street 
especially, still honours him with a quite dis- 
tinctive hatred, and the N vew York Press practic- 
ally boycotts him.’ He does not hanker to 
return to the Presidency, and is ‘‘ still frankly 
| disappointed in Mr. Taft.’’ Mr. Brooks, whose 
writing is always thoughtful and better balanced 
than that of the violent partisan, considers Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, the ex-President of Princeton 
University, as the most likely Democratic candi- 
date next year for the White House. ‘ Spanish 
Novelists of To-day,’ by Lily Higgin, and ‘ Sal- 
vatore di Giacomo: the Poet of Naples,’ by Mrs. 
Arthur Harter, are instances of the articles on 
foreign literature which make The Fortnightly 
of special interest. 

The most noteworthy article in the number 
for us, however, is ‘An Educational Wonder- 
Maria Montessori’s Method,’ by 
Josephine Tozier. It concerns the teaching of 
a lady professor in Italy who has worked at a 
school for feeble-minded children, and more 
recently at some new infant schools in Rome, 
where wonderful results have been attained, by 
the use chiefly of the sense of touch, which is 
used as “‘ the great interpreter of vision and guide 
to accuracy of perception.’’ The ideas and results 
here put forward suggest that Maria Montessori 
will make something like a revolution in education. 
‘Edward Munch’ is no doubt a remarkable 
Norwegian artist, but the Count de Soissons writes. 
concerning him in too excited and lyrical a strain 
to carry conviction. ‘From Father to Son’ is 
a thoughtful commentary on the present state of’ 
H. S. Escott, who dwells in- 
| geniously on various good points in the Lords. 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell’s ‘Samuel Johnson: an 
Unbiassed Appreciation,’ has the grace of all his. 
writing, but is not, to our mind, a very searching. 
of criticism. The Professor notes quite 
rightly that ‘‘ the fame of Johnson rests mainly 
on his talk,’’ and, further, that he is hardly likely 
to have a rival among the literary men of London 
to-day, as they reserve their happy phrases for 
the press. The point of the passage from Con- 
greve’s ‘Mourning Bride’ seems to be missed. 
It is surely that Shakespeare had no such appre- 
ciation of architectural effect. The criticism of 
Johnson’s imitations of Juvenal does not seem 
to us altogether fair, and while correcting the 
popular form in which one familiar line is quoted, 
the Professor appears to misquote another. The 
line 

Slow rises worth by poverty oppress’d 
ends really with ‘‘ depress’d,’? and is preceded, 
we think, by the weaker line. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 

Mr. ANDREW BAXENDINE’S Edinburgh Cata- 
logue 124 contains the Library Edition of Dickens, 
30 vols., green cloth, new, 6]. 6s.; the original 
illustrated Library Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, 25 vols., half-morocco, 1852-3, 81. 10s. 6d. ; 


also various other sets and some first editions. | 


Works under Angling include Grimble’s ‘ Salmon 
Rivers of Scotland,’ 4 vols., 4to, 1899, 5/7. 10s. 6d. 
There are interesting items under Burns, Fife, 
and Flowers. Under George Meredith 
Clear-Type Edition, 12 vols., cloth, 
21. 2s. The Library Edition of Hugh Miller’s 
Works, 13 vols., cloth, is 1/. 1s. Under Rox- 
burghshire is Jeffrey’s ‘ History,’ 4 vols., 1855-64, 
31. 3s. There are a* number of works under 
Scotland. Under R. L. Stevenson are first edi- 
tions ; also the Swanston Edition, with introduc- 
tion by Mr. Lang, 1911-12, 2 vols., 7/. 10s. 


half-calf, 1863-87, is 3/. 3s. 


Mr. William Glaisher’s Catalogue 379 is a list 
of Remainders. There are many books beauti- 
fully illustrated in colour. These include ‘Assisi 
of St. Francis,’ 7s., or large paper 15s.; Mar- 
goliouth’s ‘Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus,’ 
7s., large paper 15s.; ‘ The Clyde,’ described by 
Neil Munro, 7s. 6d.; ‘ Liverpool,’ painted by 
Hay, described by Dixon Scott, 2s. 6d.; ‘ The 
New Forest,’ painted and described by Mrs. 
Willingham Rawnsley, 3s. 6d.; Durand’s ‘ Oxford,’ 
9s.; ‘John Pettie,’ by Martin Hardie, 6s. 6d. ; 
and ‘ Switzerland,’ by Clarence Rook, fifty-six 
coloured plates by Mrs. Jardine, 7s. Under 
‘ Brougham and his Early Friends’ are letters to 
James Loch, 1798-1809, arranged by Atkinson 
and Jackson, 3 vols., royal 8vo, half-vellum, gilt 
tops, privately printed, published at 5/. 5s., now 
offered at 10s. The third volume contains an 
extended biography, and includes an account of 
the foundation of The Edinburgh. 

In a four-page addition to the list we find Volk- 
mann’s illustrations to Dante, 8s.; Life of Sir 
George Grove, by C. L. Graves, 3s. ; Macaligter’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical Vestments,’ 4s.; and ‘ Orrock, 
Painter, Connoisseur, and Collector,’ by Webber, 
2 vols., 21. 12s. (published at 10/. 10s. net). 


Messrs. Sotheran & Co. send a Coronation 
Number. It contains many illustrations of 
magnificent Cosway and jewelled bindings, includ- 
ing an Omar with a thousand jewels, which 
has taken nearly two years to produce. Among 
many beautiful books is Edmund Gosse’s ‘ Painters 
and Engravers of the Eighteenth Century,’ in 
levant with 9 miniatures on either side, the price 
being 85/. Another fine example of Cosway 
binding is the Diary of Major André, the minia- 
tures including Washington, André, and his 
betrothed, Miss Sneyd, General Wolfe, and others, 
721. 10s. Yet another specimen is_ Ireland’s 
* Napoleon,’ with 9 miniatures, 2851. 

Other works include ‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,’ 10]. 10s.; Keats, Chiswick Edition, 
2 vols., crown 4to, a choice specimen of 
Riviére’s binding, 325/.; and a _ Boccaccio 
extended to 10 vols. by 675 additional 
engravings, levant, 105/. Under 
trated Books we find Morley’s ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ 105/.; and Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Shake- 


is the | 
1889-95, | 


The | 
Library Edition of Kinglake’s ‘ Crimea,’ 8 vols., | 


Extra-Illus- | 


speare,’ 8 vols., extended to 95 ready for binding, 
1838-42, enclosed in an elaborately carved book- 
case of woods collected from 40 different sources 
connected with Shakespeare’s life, or buildings 
and localities mentioned in the plays, 750J. 
Under Vauxhall Gardens is a remarkable collec- 
tion, 9 vols., royal folio, olive morocco, 1851. 

The general portion contains ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ 
a presentation copy, levant by Riviére, 1834, 
10/. 10s. Under Branwell Bronté is ‘ The Pirate,’ 
an unpublished MS., signed at the end “ P. B 
Bronté, February 8th, A.p. 1833,’’ in the origina! 
brown-paper cover, 12/. 12s. Mr. Clement 
Shorter describes this as ‘‘ the most pretentious 
of Branwell’s prose stories.”’ There are French 
illustrated books of the eighteenth century, 
a number of Tenniel’s original drawings, much 
of interest under Americana, and many scarce 
second-hand books and choice editions. The 
illustrations include a key to the Shakespeare 
bookcase, showing the various places from which 
the woods have been taken. 

Messrs. Sotheran also send No. 716 of their 
Price Current. It contains important scientific 
sets, these including The Philosophical Magazine, 
The Annual Register, Archwologia, Geographical 
Society, and Geological Society. In the general 
portion we find the first collected edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 2 vols., folio, in 1, 
1647-52, red levant, 28/. There is a choice set 
of Coleridge, Pickering, 1835-53, 27 vols., half- 
calf, 17/. 17s. Under Dickens is the scarce 
dated edition, 24 vols., cloth, 1861-5, 11l. 11s. 
Under Rochefoucauld are two important manu- 
scripts. There is a large Collection of Sporting 
Books, comprising a number of works under 
Angling, Daniel’s ‘ Rural Sports,’ Millais’s ‘ Breath 
from the Veldt,’ Mytton’s memoirs, and other 
well-known works. 


(Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the soaee contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. —— who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


R. VAUGHAN GowER (“‘ Right to use the Cock- 
ade ”’).—This subject has been much discussed 
/in‘N. & Q.’ See 10 S. ii. 407, 537; iii. 356; 
; and the references there supplied. 




















